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Notes of the Month 


Disengagement in Europe: A Brief Analysis 

THE division of Europe into the two rival armed camps of 
N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Pact, whose frontier bisects Germany, 
is now nearly thirteen years old, and a generation is growing up 
which has never known anything else. It is a situation which does 
not seriously inconvenience the Powers of Western Europe and 
the United States; indeed, they have been driven by it into a 
mutually profitable degree of military and economic liaison which 
can be counted as pure gain; and it has checked the piecemeal 
aggression and infiltration by the forces of Communism which 
seemed likely, in the years 1945-8, gradually to engulf the Western 
world. The Governments of the Western Powers, including that 
of the Federal German Republic, have thus shown themselves 
unwilling to consider any modification of a position whose ad- 
vantages are considerable and whose disadvantages, from their 
point of view, remote. 

But not everyone can feel equally satisfied. The States of 
Eastern Europe are bound to dislike a situation in which Russia 
can assert her right to maintain armed forces within their terri- 
tories so long as the United States and the United Kingdom keep 
theirs in Western Europe—forces whose presence makes any non- 
Communist regime impossible. Secondly, there are the feelings of 
the Germans to be considered: those in the East, subjected to a 
political regime they loathe, and those in the West, who only 
tolerate unwillingly a settlement which deprives them not only of 
much of their best agricultural land but also of the historic heart- 
land of Prussia; and who may, once their present concern with 
material welfare has abated, agitate for more positive steps to 
change it. Thirdly, there is a general fear lest the contiguity of the 
armies of the two great alliances, especially in the explosive area 
of Berlin, may increase world tension and through some accidental 
and local conflict precipitate a third, and probably final, World War. 

These various causes for dissatisfaction have lain behind the 
successive projects for the disengagement of Allied and Russian 
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forces from Europe and the creation of an intermediary ‘central 
zone’ which have been brought forward during the past six years. 
From Germany has come, for example, Colonel von Bonin’s pro- 
posal for the defence of Germany by German forces alone, her 
allies withdrawing to the Rhine; and more recently the Social 
Democrats’ suggestions for a reunified Germany whose frontiers 
would be guaranteed by a European security pact. From Britain 
have come Sir Anthony Eden’s proposals in 1954-5 for a disarmed 
area on either side of the Iron Curtain, and more recently the 
Labour Party proposals, made by leading members of the Party, 
for the creation of a central zone, embracing a reunited Germany 
and Eastern Europe, which would possess its own conventional 
forces and be backed by a N.A.T.O. armed with tactical atomic 
weapons. Russia has repeatedly asserted her willingness to with- 
draw her forces from Eastern Europe if the United States and the 
United Kingdom withdraw theirs from the West; and both Mr 
George Kennan, in his Reith Lectures last autumn, and Sir John 
Slessor, writing in the New York Herald Tribune early this year, 
have urged a similar wholesale withdrawal. Finally, Mr Adam 
Rapacki, Foreign Minister of Poland, has suggested the creation 
of an ‘atom-free zone’ embracing Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia: a proposal which has been welcomed in Moscow 
and is still under consideration by the Western Powers. 

All these projects have been greeted with some scepticism in the 
West. On the one hand, it is argued that any move which weakens 
the defences of Europe will lessen the deterrence to Russian ag- 
gression and thus increase rather than diminish the danger of war. 
On the other it is feared that any central zone between the alliances 
would be a focus for cold-war intrigues which might prove more 
dangerous to the peace of the world even than the present dead- 
lock. The mutual relations of the disengaged States, as well as their 
internal political problems, might lead to explosive situations com- 
parable to those in the Middle East. There can be no doubt that 
disengagement would create a host of new problems and it is not 
surprising that Western statesmen hesitate to face them so long as 
they can exist in reasonable comfort with the old. That comfort, 
however, is growing steadily less. 


A Stage in Soviet Agricultural Policy: From M.T.S. to R.T.S. 
ON 22 January, at a conference of agriculturalists in Minsk, Mr 
Khrushchev put forward a suggestion whose implications are as 
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significant for Soviet agriculture as any measure adopted since the 
inception of collective farming. Briefly, it proposed the gradual 
abolition of Machine Tractor Stations and their transformation 
into Repair Technical Stations. In the succeeding weeks there was 
the usual spate of letters and resolutions approving the measure 
and discussing various means for its implementation. This cul- 
minated in Khrushchev’s report to the Supreme Soviet, published 
on 28 March, ‘On further development of collective farm structure 
and reorganization of Machine Tractor Stations’, and in the law 
embodying these proposals published on 1 April. 

Many tributes were paid to the invaluable historical role of the 
M.T.S. in building up the collective farm structure at a time when 
machines were scarce and personnel to work them practically non- 
existent. (The M.T-S. are State organizations which undertake the 
work on collective farms involving the use of farm machinery; for 
this they are paid in kind. They usually serve a large district and 
several collective farms, and until recently they dictated farm 
policy and supervised the execution of the State agricultural plan.) 
Within the last few years, however, the situation has been trans- 
formed by the amalgamation of some collective farms into larger 
units (from a total of about 250,000 in 1949 their number has 
shrunk to 78,000, with an average holding of 1,954 hectares of 
arable land), by the fact that a sufficiency of machines is now avail- 
able, and by the training of adequate numbers of mechanics, 
tractor drivers, and other agricultural specialists. Furthermore, 
thanks to more efficient farming and to the increased prices for 
agricultural produce, the incomes of collective farms have risen 
appreciably, and the majority of them should now be capable of 
buying their own machinery. Parallel with this development, the 
character of many Machine Tractor Stations had gradually 
changed. With the amalgamation of collective farms, it came about 
that an M.T-S. often served only one or two of them. Experiments 
in combining collective farm and M.T.S. management and in 
selling some machinery to collective farms have, in fact, though 
hitherto unpublicized, been going on for some years. 

The proposed measure signifies a revolutionary change in the 
structure of Soviet agriculture. It is justified on the grounds of 
efficiency and profitability. It has been evident for some time that 
dual control of collective farming not only inflated the administra- 
tive apparatus but also frequently caused friction between col- 
lective farm and M.T.S. management. It led to inefficiency in 
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operation, largely because the M.T.S. drivers and managers were 
mainly interested in fulfilling and over-fulfilling their work and in 
the fuel economy plan—on which their wages and bonuses de- 
pended—and naturally wished to undertake only the most profit- 
able operations. Wastage arose through the tendency of the M.T.S. 
to indent for as many machines as they could get, irrespective of 
their actual needs, and much machinery must have been lying idle. 
The M.T.S. are agents of the State, charged with the supervision of 
compulsory farm deliveries. In addition an important part in the 
State procurement plan is played by payment in kind to the M.T.S. 
for work done. Now, according to Khrushchev, owing to very high 
overhead charges, the produce thus delivered costs the State much 
more than that grown on State Farms, and often more than that 
bought from the collective farms direct. The whole question of 
compulsory and other purchases is now to be reviewed. 

There may be other additional inducements for winding up the 
M.T.S. in their present form, though these are not explicitly 
mentioned. In 1955 the M.T-.S. had a force of 14 million technical 
personnel alone, all of them State employees with a guaranteed 
wage and paid holiday, and entitled to social benefits. If most of 
these employees now become members of collective farms, their 
wage will be a share of the farm’s income directly dependent on 
production, and they will not be entitled to State old-age or sick- 
ness benefits. Also, the sale of machinery to collective farms would, 
in its initial stages, siphon off the rapidly growing rural purchasing 
power and reduce the pressure on the supply of consumer goods. 
There is evidence that many collective farms are intending to in- 
crease the proportion of undistributed income, thus reducing 
payments to their members. 

The transformation of Machine Tractor Stations into Repair 
Technical Stations is envisaged as a gradual process. Those col- 
lective farms which can afford it will buy their equipment for cash 
or kind, while others might get a bank credit for up to five years. In 
rich agricultural districts the transformation will be rapid. In 
districts of poorer soil and smaller farms, the present system will be 
retained for a number of years, though individual farms might buy 
their own machinery. Repair Technical Stations will be set up to 
serve a large district. They will repair machinery, sell fuel, spare 
parts, fertilizers, etc., hire out large machinery occasionally needed 
on collective farms, and undertake some specialized work. 


The Role of Turkestan in Soviet Middle 
East Policy 


AFTER a decade of abortive campaigning between East and West 
on European issues, Europe still remains essentially an area of 
stalemate, a secondary battleground of the cold war which lends 
itself to diversionary manceuvres but no decision. It looks as if the 
principal contest, from the Soviet point of view, was to be waged 
in the ‘uncommitted’ countries of Asia and Africa. 

That contest centres at this stage in the Middle East, so rich in 
the oil that is vital for Europe, so important as a world cross- 
roads. The Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference which met in Cairo 
last December was fresh evidence of the converging of revolution- 
ary forces on the critical area. The merging in February of Egypt 
and Syria into the United Arab Republic, and of Iraq and Jordan 
into the Arab Federation, constituted an early advance in the 
‘solidarity’ of the Arab sector of the Afro-Asian front. That soli- 
darity, the Cairo conference made clear, is aimed chiefly at 
‘Western imperialism’. Moscow affirms that Afro-Asian ‘inde- 
pendence’ is the really urgent issue of the day, and enthusiastically 
supports the Asian drive westwards. 

At this time Soviet Central Asia (Western Turkestan), with its 
Asian peoples, assumes an increasingly important role in the 
Soviet Union’s Middle East policy. Lord Curzon wrote in 1892 
that “Turkestan, Afghanistan, Transcaspia, Persia. . . are the pieces 
on a chessboard upon which is being played out a game for the 
dominion of the world.’ In that region today are found Soviet 
Central Asia and the pivotal central segment of the Northern Tier 
set up by the Baghdad Pact of 1955 to ‘contain’ Communism on its 
southern flank. The game there has begun to go against the West. 

Tsarist Russia consolidated its hold on Western Turkestan in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The Russian Revolution 
of 1917 brought a nominal grant of ‘equality and sovereignty’ to 
the various nations making up the old Empire, but the Red Army 
was prompt to grapple with the various national independence 
movements launched in Turkestan and by 1924 they had all been 
crushed. The Autonomous Turkestani Soviet Socialist Republic 
was dissolved, and the ‘independent’ Soviet People’s Republics of 
Bukhara and Khorezm were annexed to the Soviet Union. Russian 
Turkestan was divided into Kazakhstan and four smaller Republics 
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embraced by Soviet convention in the term ‘Soviet Central Asia’— 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tadzhikstan, and Kirgizia. (For the 
purposes of this article the term ‘Soviet Central Asia’ will be used 
in its generic sense as the equivalent of all of Western Turkestan, 
including present-day Kazakhstan.) 

With the launching of the first Soviet Five-Year Plan in 1928, 
sweeping innovations were introduced into Soviet Central Asia. 
Programmes for agricultural collectivization, the elimination of 
nomadism, large-scale industrialization and the resulting urbani- 
zation wrought fundamental changes. The opening of the Turkes- 
tan-Siberian Railway in 1930 marked the advent of the modern 
era and today, after three decades of Soviet effort, there is a new 
order of things in that important Asian sector. 

Soviet Central Asia, one-half the size of the United States, in 
1956 had a population of 20,900,000. Russian settlement of Asian 
parts of the Empire had followed the Russian conquest, and that 
figure includes 6-8 million Russians, with roots in agriculture, 
industry, and government. The Russian concentration is especially 
heavy in Kazakhstan and Kirgizia. The second World War, by 
forcing a massive transfer of industries from European Russia to 
the Urals and Central Asia, contributed substantially to the rapid 
rise in importance of Kazakhstan in particular. Certain statistics 
suggest the trend: in Kazakhstan, the population increased from 
6,200,000 in 1940 to 8,500,000 in 1956. The sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) called for the migration of 3 million Soviet citizens to 
Soviet Asia (including Siberia). The Russian element in the popu- 
lation of Soviet Central Asia is increasing more rapidly than the 
indigenous Asian element. 

The area is well on its way to becoming one of the Soviet Union’s 
major economic regions. Kazakhstan has great mineral wealth, and 
its rich Karaganda coalfield was early incorporated into a tri- 
angular heavy-industry complex located in the heart of the 
U.S.S.R.—Magnitogorsk-Kuznetsk-Karaganda. Kazakhstan was 
one of the main foci of Soviet effort in the 1956-60 Plan. Capital 
investments in its economy were planned at 78 billion roubles for 
that period, that is, at 25 billion roubles more than was invested in 
Kazakhstan during all five preceding Five-Year Plans together. 
There were to be further development of the Karaganda and 
Ekibastuz coal-mining enterprises, the undertaking of large-scale 
exploitation of various mineral deposits, and the construction of a 
concentration combine scheduled to attain an annual output of 
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5,600,000 tons of processed iron ore by 1960. Two blast furnaces, a 
big harvester-combine factory, an aluminium plant, and new 
cement plants were also included in the five-year programme. 
This industrialization is being accompanied by highway and rail- 
way construction, electrification, and urban development. 

Nor is the agricultural base of Soviet Central Asia being neg- 
lected. Moscow early expanded cotton production in that region 
through the extensive development of irrigation facilities. In the 
1954-5 period, most of the 81-5 million acres of virgin and idle 
land brought into cultivation in the U.S.S.R. in the effort to over- 
come the chronic shortage of food-grains was in Siberia—and in 
Kazakhstan, where a new irrigation system under construction is 
counted upon to increase grain production by 500 per cent in the 
five years from 1956 to 1960. The good grain crops of 1956 were 
offset by a poor yield in 1957—but it would be a mistake to regard 
the poor year as a basis for foretelling the future. It has become 
clear, after Moscow’s announcement in mid-1957 that the sixth 
Five-Year Plan would be reappraised and adjusted to a seven-year 
plan covering the period 1959-65, that Soviet Central Asia is to be 
given substantially increased tasks. 

A major factor in the equation is water supply. All of Central 
Asia faces advancing desiccation. About a million square miles of 
Soviet Central Asia is too arid for agriculture. Furnace-hot dry 
winds periodically blast flourishing crops. But, unlike Eastern 
(Chinese) Turkestan, Soviet Asia commands important water 
resources: mighty rivers, such as the Ob and Yenissei, empty vast 
quantities of continental water into the Arctic Ocean. Soviet 
engineers are undertaking to reverse the process of desiccation. 
They propose to change the course of rivers, develop extensive 
irrigation networks, and by titanic hydraulic projects even to 
ameliorate the existing continental climate. 

There is an ambitious scheme for the diversion of the upper 
Pechora and Vychegda rivers (whose waters at present also flow 
into the Arctic) into the Kama river and thence into the shrinking 
Caspian Sea. Another project under consideration would integrate 
works related to navigation, hydro-electric power, irrigation, and 
afforestation throughout the Amu-Darya (Oxus), Volga, Don, and 
Dnieper basins—an area of 2 million square miles (two-thirds the 
size of Australia). The so-called Davydov Plan envisages the dam- 
ming of the Ob and Yenissei to create two great inland seas in 
Siberia and thus increase the potential of that vast area. 
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Such plans are for the future, but actual accomplishments to 
date indicate that they are more than day-dreams. A reservoir 
known as the Kuibyshev Sea, measuring 375 miles by 25 miles, was 
recently created in the Volga and Kama river basins. A ‘Stalingrad 
Sea’, somewhat smaller, will be formed on the lower Volga when 
the Stalingrad Dam is completed in 1960. 

In Soviet Central Asia proper, the Fergana, Chu, and Vakhsh 
canals were early put into use. Work is being carried out on a pro- 
ject to divert the Amu-Darya river back to its ancient bed and lead 
it once more, by a 700-mile canal traversing Turkmenistan’s Kara- 
Kum Desert, into the Caspian—providing incidentally for the 
irrigation of nearly 3 million acres of fine cotton land. Last autumn, 
water was let into the 250-mile section of that Kara-Kum Canal 
which reaches from the Amu-Darya to the Murgab river. 

This transformation of Soviet Central Asia’s economy comes at 
a time when the Middle East, still economically underdeveloped, 
is experiencing a powerful upsurge of Arab nationalism. And 
Islam, the religion of the Arabs (and of one-seventh of all man- 
kind), is undergoing something in the nature of a re-invigoration. 
For the orthodox Muslim, religion and politics are closely bound 
together; and not since the Crusades has the Muslim world been 
so aroused. Islam is playing an increasingly important role in 
Middle East affairs. 

Here there enters a critical circumstance. The Soviet Union has 
some 20 million Muslims, three-fifths of whom live in Soviet 
Central Asia. Until recently, the Moscow leadership kept Islam 
under persistent attack, for Islam by virtue of its universality 
seemed to bear the potentiality of projecting the allegiance of 
Soviet citizens beyond Soviet frontiers. That assumed danger 
appeared enhanced by the fact that the Turkic peoples of Soviet 
Central Asia had racial ties with important segments of the 
populations of neighbouring countries. 

But now the Soviet position in relation to Islam has shifted. In 
November 1954, Moscow pronounced somewhat obliquely that 

‘certain mistakes’ had been made in the conduct of atheistic 
propaganda. By 1955 Soviet policy was displaying a new liberalism 
vis-a-vis Islam. The change in line was confirmed at the twentieth 
Communist Party Congress in Moscow in February 1956. Then, 
in December of that year, the periodical Kommunist explained 
the new approach in detail. 

Taking as its point of departure the fact that Asian, African, and 
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Latin American countries possessed huge mineral and petroleum 
resources, Kommunist expounded the thesis that the disintegration 
of the colonial system was entering a new stage, that the struggle 
was now focused in the economic sphere, and that in many Eastern 
countries progressive movements took the form of religious 
nationalism. Even ‘Narodnik’ (popular) socialist movements and 
varieties of Utopian socialism, Kommunist explained, could lead to 
‘progressive conclusions’. Other Soviet periodicals developed the 
line of thought farther: there should be a reappraisal of Soviet 
thinking in respect to both Asian ‘bourgeois nationalism’ and 
Oriental economics. 

Those developments were paralleled by another. Moscow, 
apprehensive of pan-Turkic movements, in the 1920s had separat- 
ed the Central Asian Turkic peoples politically, the better to rule 
them. But Soviet theory has recently again condemned—and this 
time more forcefully—‘Great Russian chauvinism’ in relationship 
to the country’s non-Russian peoples. And Moscow’s 1957 
directive for economic decentralization had its political aspect: 
Mr Khrushchev informed the Supreme Soviet that the measures 
taken to expand the various Republics’ economic and cultural 
powers constituted ‘a big step forward’ in the realization of Lenin’s 
nationalities policy (of self-rule). There is a new stress on the 
‘autonomous’ functions of the Turki governments of Soviet 
Central Asia. 

Moscow unquestionably retains the power of ultimate decision 
concerning political, economic, and cultural affairs in the Central 
Asian Republics, but Asia gets the impression that the Russians in 
Moscow have relaxed their political grip. Asia perceives, more- 
over, that the economic and social position of the Soviet Uzbeks 
and Turkmens, Kirgizi and Tadzhiks, is superior in various 
respects to that of their brothers residing in the Northern Tier 
zone. 

The U.S.S.R. is therefore trying (and not entirely without a 
measure of success) to promote travel and cultural exchanges be- 
tween itself and Asian countries, and welcomes Asian visitors to 
Soviet Central Asia, and especially to Uzbekistan—which has be- 
come their show-window. A few hand-picked parties of Soviet 
Muslims have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, there to meet and 
mix with pilgrims from other Asian lands. The Soviet delegation (as 
distinct from the ‘observer’ group) to the Cairo Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference was composed of Asian nationals and headed 
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by the (Turki) President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Uzbek Republic. Soviet missions in the Middle East and 
North Africa generally are liberally staffed with men who are 
experts in Arab affairs, and some of them are practising Muslims. 

The present Soviet strategy is to support Arab nationalism 
against British, French, and American influence in the Middle 
East, and against Israel as a manifestation of that influence. 
Moscow proposes non-intervention in Arab political affairs and the 
extension of broad economic aid, ‘without political strings’, to the 
Arab nations in their present drive for self-betterment. President 
Eisenhower’s foreign-aid message of 19 February to the U.S. 
Congress, sounding as it did an alarm concerning the appeal 
exercised by the Communist bloc’s programme of economic aid, 
testified to the effectiveness of the Soviet tactics. 

The course of events in Afghanistan and Iran, both of which 
border immediately on Soviet Central Asia, provides straws to 
show the way the wind is blowing. In Afghanistan, where Imperial 
Russia contended with Great Britain for pre-eminence in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, and where the population includes 
many 'Tadzhiks, Turkmens, and Uzbeks, Soviet influence has 
grown appreciably since the British withdrawal from India in 
1947. An Afghan-Soviet trade agreement was concluded in 1950, 
and a Soviet technical aid mission was sent to Kabul in 1953. But 
the United States’ enlistment of Pakistan as a member of 
S.E.A.T.O. in 1954 was what brought Moscow its major opening. 
Afghanistan was quick to appreciate that Pakistan would probably 
borrow American strength in support of her position vis-a-vis not 
the U.S.S.R. but the neighbours with whom she had border dis- 
putes—India and Afghanistan. Kabul looked to the Soviet Union 
for support. 

On the occasion of their visit to Afghanistan at the end of 1955, 
Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev seized the opportunity which 
this situation presented. The Afghan-Soviet non-aggression pact 
of 1931 was extended for a further ten years, and Moscow granted 
Kabul a credit of U.S. $100 million. In March 1956 another agree- 
ment for Soviet technical aid to Afghanistan was concluded. On his 
return to Moscow, Mr Bulganin told the Supreme Soviet that 
Afghanistan’s demand that the population of ‘neighbouring 
Pakhtunistan’ (the disputed border region) be accorded the 
opportunity of self-determination was ‘justified and well ground- 
ed’. He also said that ‘It is difficult to overestimate the important 
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results of our stay in Afghanistan.’ Given the historic importance 
of Afghanistan as the conqueror’s route to the Indian sub- 
continent, the Premier’s words had a possible meaning transcend- 
ing commercial deals. 

To the west of Afghanistan, Moscow has of late been making 
vigorous efforts to woo Iran, and not without some success. An 
agreement governing free mutual trade transit has been signed, 
and so has one for joint exploitation of the (border) Aras and Atrak 
rivers for irrigation and hydro-electric power purposes. Cultural 
delegations have been exchanged, and in 1956 the Iranian Shah 
and Queen Sorayeh paid a State visit to Moscow. The Soviet 
programme of ‘economic co-operation’ is being pushed energeti- 
cally: Moscow is cultivating Iranian-Soviet trade, and is offering 
a liberal choice of technical assistance. 

Soviet policy, based as it now is upon fraternization with Asian 
peoples, is facilitated by the circumstance that Iran’s population 
includes various peoples, such as the Baluchi, Kurds, and the 
numerous Turkic Azerbaijani, who are represented by important 
fractions living in neighbouring countries of South-West Asia. 
Iran is a member of the Baghdad Pact and a vital element of the 
Northern Tier. But this by itself is no guarantee of Iran’s future 
orientation in foreign affairs: tip the political balance, and the 
country could as easily function as a broad highway leading from 
Transcaspia to the Persian Gulf. 

At the same time, in the Middle East a revolutionary Arab- 
Asian nationalism is gathering force for the uprooting of the last 
vestiges of Western authority—including the American. As was 
implicit in the unilateralism of the Eisenhower Doctrine, the West 
does not stand united before that challenge. The United States 
itself is torn by its attempt to satisfy both sides in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Britain and the United States are rivals for the Middle 
East’s oil, West Germany and Italy have arrived on the scene to 
demand their share of the region’s trade, and France is heavily en- 
gaged in Algeria. A solid Western ‘community of interest’ in the 
Middle East would be hard to find. 

The Arab nations do not forget the roles played by Britain, 
France, and the United States in frustrating their dream of an 
Arab political union reaching from Morocco to the Indus river, 
nor have they renounced the dream itself. The Soviet strategists 
make manifest their conclusion that the Asian revolution has 
reached a new and critical stage by marshalling the Soviet Union’s 
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Asian peoples in a political phalanx designed to participate in the 
revolutionary action. Moscow’s leaders were probably right in 
their early first judgement: Islam, in certain circumstances, can 
transcend political frontiers. But today, a generation after that con- 
clusion caused them qualms about the loyalties of Soviet Central 
Asia’s Turkic peoples, they show themselves confident of the 
attraction that their Asian sector may hold for neighbouring 
Islamic regions, and of the usefulness of (Islamic) Arab national- 
ism for Soviet policy in the Middle East. 

Thus the shifting of the Soviet centre of economic power from 
European Russia in the direction of Central Asia has a more than 
purely economic significance. The well-known American geo- 
grapher Ellsworth Huntington, in his book The Pulse of Asia 
(1907), remarked on the significance of Central Asia in European 
history and said, ‘With every throb of the climatic pulse which we 
have felt in Central Asia, the centre of civilization has moved this 
way or that. Each throb has sent pain and decay to the lands whose 
day was done, life and vigour to those whose day was yet to be.’ 
In the Middle East, the day of the West may be waning and the 
day of a renascent Asian world dawning. The changing climate of 
Central Asia, as expressed in both natural and political terms, 
seems probably destined to contribute to the revolutionary changes 
impending in the Middle East. For, as Huntington also said, 
‘geography is the basis of history.’ 

A. B.C. 


The French Dilemma 
Some Thoughts on Political and Economic Factors 


AT the time of the Moroccan—or it may have been the Tunisian— 
Independence negotiations with France, a rumour went round in 
Paris that a Moroccan (or Tunisian) negotiator had been heard to 
wonder whether France was really ready for self-government. This 
conception of post-war France as a country of internal disorder 
and international unreliability—in a word, the ‘sick man’ of 
Europe—is so widespread and so firmly rooted abroad that it 
would be very difficult within a short space satisfactorily to confute 
it. Indeed it would be impractical, because there is sufficient truth 
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in these charges to make their rebuttal really impossible. On the 
other hand, they can be qualified, both in relation to the past and 
to the future, and that is what this article will attempt to do. At the 
present moment, when France is beset with the difficulties of the 
North African situation, to which M. Gaillard’s Government has 
just fallen victim, there is especial need to endeavour to see the 
French situation in perspective. Readers may well feel that any 
survey of that situation should also include a detailed consideration 
of the Algerian question. But that is a chapter in itself, and would 
far exceed the limits of the present article. 

When non-French people speak disparagingly of France they 
generally have in mind—to take a few obvious charges—the in- 
sufficiencies, to say the least, of the political system, the political 
parties, and political habits; the protectionist and inward-looking 
nature of the economy; and the civic indiscipline which makes a 
sense of national responsibility so hard to seek. Recently a fourth 
charge has had to be added, that of a tendency to adopt an ostrich- 
like attitude, if not actually worse, towards the dependent terri- 
tories, of believing that in this year 1958 you can subdue or conceal 
the trouble that is either active or brewing in these territories by 
‘screwing down the lid’ and whistling loudly to keep your courage 
up. But it can be argued, as this article will endeavour to show, 
that, while there is substance in all of these criticisms, the outlook 
is very far from hopeless, and that indeed, in spite of all these 
difficulties, more has been accomplished in France since the war 
than is sometimes allowed for. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


The main feature of the post-war French parliamentary scene 
is that, squeezed by extremists from both right and left, the centre 
parties have had to stick together in order to try to provide a 
Government. These attempts, as we all know, have frequently 
failed and down comes the Ministry, to be succeeded, more often 
than not, by another one of its own image. Except for the honey- 
moon period after the war, when an unnatural calm prevailed, the 
Gaullists and then the Poujadists to the Right, and the Communists 
consistently to the Left, have made the task of providing an alter- 
native government—which in a democracy must be just as im- 
portant as providing for the Government itself—virtually impos- 


1 The Gaillard Government was defeated on 16 April 1958 by a vote in the 
National Assembly on its Tunisian policy. 
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sible. The idea of a shadow-cabinet, a set of men and ideas ready 
to take over from the men and ideas that they criticize daily, is quite 
inconceivable in France. 

Even the supposedly cohesive centre is really not cohesive at 
all. It is bisected, as between Socialists and conventional non- 
extremist right-wing parties who call themselves ‘Independents’, 
by the deepest doctrinal and political issue, which is that of a con- 
trolled economy and something approaching a Welfare State in 
all its aspects, versus economic liberalism and Jaissez-faire. Else- 
where on the central political terrain is a still more terrible chasm, 
represented by the arguments between those who would and those 
who would not give State aid to the church schools; and, of course, 
running criss-cross through all these centre parties and often 
dividing them internally as between themselves are a host of in- 
dividual differences and opinions on every conceivable subject, 
from colonial and Algerian policy to every other topic that comes 
up for legislation or discussion. It is really a wonder in these cir- 
cumstances that the parliamentary machine functions at all and that 
legislation on anything approaching a controversial matter is pos- 
sible. In a word, there are as many majorities in the Chamber as 
there are problems. 

Nevertheless there is and has been a continuing process of legis- 
lation, some of it very controversial indeed. It is not possible to 
enumerate it all here, but as a recent example one may mention 
the social measures adopted by the Mollet Government which 
ruled from January 1956 to the middle of last year—measures 
which included the extension from a fortnight to three weeks of 
the paid holiday period for all workers, and the establishment of a 
much-needed fund for the under-privileged old pensioners. What 
concerns us here is not so much the wisdom or the timeliness of 
these measures, but simply the fact that they were passed with 
Communist support at a time when M. Mollet was held in power 
largely by the votes of the Right, who felt that they could and 
would keep him in power because of his Algerian policy. This may 
not sound like an ideal system but, given the fact that about a 
quarter of the French electorate still votes Communist, legislation 
such as this does represent the will of the people as portrayed by 
the majority of their elected delegates. To say this is not to defend 
the present system, which is indeed in many ways indefensible, 
but only to show that it is not quite as hopeless as its many defects 
might suggest. 
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As for the future, the French Parliament at present has before 
it a measure of constitutional reform which seeks to strengthen 
governmental stability and in some degree to reduce what one 
might call the dictatorship of the Assembly—the control by the 
Assembly of all the minutiae of every form of government—by 
restoring some of the necessary power to the Executive. If this 
measure passes, it will certainly be of great importance to the 
evolution of parliamentary government in France, but here, 
desirable though it may be to try to change the present system, 
one cannot but feel a certain caution and scepticism about the 
practical effect of these institutional and procedural changes. 

The history of the fourth Republic to date has shown just how 
wily and astute the deputies and parties can be in circumnavigat- 
ing and getting round the very clauses and provisions that were 
written down after much argument precisely with the idea of con- 
trolling their work. This tendency appears to spring from what is 
still a fundamental distrust, among parliamentarians and electors 
alike, of a strong central government, and here one can pick out 
three interwoven strands which go to make up the main fabric of 
French political life. The first is the still all-pervading influence of 
the radical philosophy of Alain, who wrote many years ago upon 
the theme of the Citoyen contre les pouvoirs. Growing out of that 
is the second strand, which is that of the fundamental paradox 
between this revolutionary, almost anarchic, attitude and the 
deeply conservative nature of the French political soul; and grow- 
ing out of that again is the third strand, which is represented by 
the unchanging relationships of the political forces in France. 

For example, in 1877, after the dissolution of Parliament by 
MacMahon, 45 per cent of the electors voting at that time voted 
against MacMahon for what he had done as a monarchist and 
right-wing President in dissolving the Chamber. In 1936, almost 
exactly the same proportion of the electorate supported the Front 
Populaire. Or, again, there is the case of M. Poujade’s supporters, 
who so startled the world by their electoral successes in 1956, but 
who were, in fact, expressing no more and no less than the per- 
manent discontent always to be found amongst, say, between 2 and 
3 million representatives of French extreme right-wing opinion: 
the same people who voted before the war for Colonel de la 
Rocque and the ligues and for all those forms of anti-parliamentar- 
ian unpleasantnesses which were such a feature of French political 
life up to 1939. 

B 
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We therefore reach the conclusion that French political progress 
must be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. The generations 
born after the last war—after the effects, first of all, of the 1914-18 
slaughter, then of the falling birth-rate, then of economic stagna- 
tion, then of a new war—the post-1945 generations, who will come 
at last to fill the gaps and bring new hope, will by 1965 be taking 
their part among the active population at the rate of 600,000 a year. 
By 1970 what has been called the ‘democratic revolution’ will 
have reached its climax and the present burden—the highest ever 
to have been recorded in this century—of the dependence of the 
inactive part of the population upon the active part will be pro- 
gressively reduced. These new generations, growing up amidst a 
new and—one must hope and suppose—a more dynamic society 
of which they will be both the cause and the result, will know little 
or nothing of the sterile quarrels of the past, of the bitter argu- 
ments of la question laique, of the dissensions which in the 1939-45 
war divided the country and continued to divide it on into the 
Liberation. These coming generations may be expected to supply 
some of the elements at present lacking in French political and 
social habits and enable the French people to resolve more satis- 
factorily the overriding question which faces all democracies and 
which, perhaps, France has come the least close to solving, that 
of how to reconcile freedom with authority. 

In the meantime, there is bound to be a difficult period of tran- 
sition, which indeed France is living through at this moment, has 
been living through for ten years, and may have to live through for 
another ten years. This period of transition will either work out 
in the evolutionary way (of which the measure of constitutional 
reform now before Parliament is an example), or some strong hand 
will be laid upon the machinery of government and an extra- 
parliamentarian regime established. To prophesy is a very rash 
thing in French politics; but to the present writer it appears, on 
the whole, that the first—the evolutionary—method is most likely. 
This may seem like wishful thinking, but a coup d’état, or the 
revolutionary ferment which might lead up to it or be caused by 
it, does not, despite some excitable things which one hears in 
France from time to time, appear to be in the air at the moment. 
The people, for all their dissatisfaction with their present system, 
do not really want political adventures, and even if they did there 
is no one there to provide them. Only some major upheaval, such 
as a holocaust in North Africa, or an economic collapse, or, 
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of course, World War III, could, it seems, alter this analysis. 

Failing that, there will probably be for a good many years ahead 
a more or less anxious balancing act by the centre parties in one or 
another combination. There does not seem much likelihood of a 
new Front Populaire, whatever that might mean in terms of 1958, 
nor yet of the extra-parliamentary authoritarian regime of the 
Right which so many people, perhaps wrongly, seem to think de 
Gaulle would bring them. Nor, barring swift and unforeseen 
developments, does there seem much probability of a saviour of 
the Mendés-France type rising up to rescue the beleaguered 
maiden from the fortress that she has largely constructed herself. 
M. Mendés-France tried to do this in a very striking and courage- 
ous manner, both in and out of power, but public and to a still 
greater extent parliamentary opinion has moved against him, and 
he is now a voice crying in the wilderness—not, necessarily, a 
voice that will never again be heard in high places, but for the 
moment the Mendés-France myth is at its lowest ebb. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Now to forsake political prophecy and move on to the economic 
outlook. Here, the keynote to the present situation is one of pros- 
perity run riot, which is another way of saying inflation. When 
considering the economic progress made by France since the 
Liberation, one needs to look back not just over the last ten years 
but to include as well the period before, the ‘unheeding ’thirties’. 
Two statistics will help to show the reason for this. In 1930 the 
gross national product was 125 (taking 1913 as a hundred) and 
in 1938 it had dropped to 106. Industrial production, which had 
stood at 140 in 1930, had fallen to only 52 by 1938. Behind a high 
wall of tariff protection, with a falling birth-rate and with a low 
level of production and a still lower one of capital investment, 
France—or at any rate some parts of the French population— 
seemed during these years to be living the good life, but, of course, 
this was not so at all. The real truth was that she was living off her 
own unreplenished fat, so that when after the war the planners, 
foremost among them M. Jean Monnet, began to consider how 
to repair the shattered economy, they had to take into account not 
only the ravages of the war (nearly every country in Europe had to 
do that) but also all those pre-war years that the locusts had eaten. 

Seen in this perspective, the results are really astonishing. Both 
industrial and to a lesser extent agricultural production is now 
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ahead of targets which had at one time seemed unattainable, and 
in the past ten years France, in terms of basic heavy industries and 
services and to a lesser extent of agriculture, has made more pro- 
gress towards becoming a great modern nation than in the previous 
forty years. 

But there were and are several reverse sides to this medal. The 
commercial and distributive systems have remained those of the 
nineteenth century. The growth of the great industrial sectors in 
the Paris region, in the north, and in the east has deepened and 
emphasized the already existing natural disparity between the 
north and the south of the country and has led to congestion and 
overcrowding, which a miserably inadequate building programme, 
or lack of programme, has done little to relieve. Above all, and this 
is especially true of the last few years, the great myth of French 
self-sufficiency has been irrevocably exploded; it ought indeed 
never to have existed, but those so-called comfortable years of the 
thirties and beyond successfully concealed the truth, and after the 
war American and foreign aid continued to foster the illusion. Now 
the cat is out of the bag, and it is plain for all to see that, in order 
to feed her now powerful industrial and productive machine, 
France must import and pay for all the raw materials which she 
does not produce herself—coal, cotton, copper, oil, and so on. 

What in fact has happened is that the French people have con- 
sumed what was not theirs to consume, though they certainly con- 
tributed to produce it. It is the old story of a country living above 
its means, and here the impact of the Algerian war has played its 
part, though to what extent is very difficult to say. Any number of 
figures are being bandied about in France, and being used for 
political purposes one way or another, concerning the economic 
impact of the Algerian war, and here one can touch only on two 
particular points. The first is that whatever is being spent on the 
war over and above the salary of the soldiers—who have to be paid 
anyway—is quite obviously an unproductive investment, and one 
which, incidentally—because young soldiers are kept on beyond 
the legal term of military service—removes from the hard-pressed 
labour market some of the hands needed to turn the industrial 
machine and earn the francs with which to buy raw materials. The 
second point is that, even after the war has ended, the load of civil 
investment which France will have to find herself, or borrow from 
someone else, in order to make Algeria a viable proposition will be 
immense. If the war finishes in a way favourable to France, and if 
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Algeria remains in some way subject to French sovereignty, the 
call upon French resources will be just as heavy, perhaps heavier, 
than the cost of fighting the war. There are, of course, two quite 
opposite conclusions which can be—and are being—drawn from 
this last point about the cost of peace being greater than that of 
war: first, that it would therefore be cheaper to let the war go on, 
and second, that France should abandon Algeria forthwith as 
being too expensive a proposition. 

But, be that as it may, France is now a country living beyond 
her means. The day of reckoning has come, and although she may 
get from the International Monetary Fund and other sources the 
immediate foreign aid she needs, her rate of expansion will have 
to be reduced. Even more significant in view of French obligations 
under the Common Market Treaty, France has had to retreat once 
more into her shell of protective covering represented by a total 
quota of restrictions on imports. 

What of the future? There is, of course, a good deal of truth in 
the well-worn platitude that the French economy is fundamentally 
sound and that these recurrent crises which from time to time 
appear to shake the country to its very foundation are, in fact, only 
surface squalls which will soon blow over. But there are consider- 
able difficulties ahead in the next few years. The Common Market 
is going to bring gradual but highly significant changes in the 
pattern of Europe, and especially in the pattern of the French 
economy, and it is hard to see at present how those changes are 
going to be reconciled with the French mood or the pace of French 
economic and social modernization. Nor, we may assume, did the 
French negotiators who made the Common Market Treaty see 
how this was to be done, for they caused to be written into the 
treaty a series of safeguards and loopholes which are truly wonder- 
ful to behold. 

Perhaps the main reason for scepticism about the immediate 
economic prospect is that inevitably so much of what requires to 
be done is political, depending on legislation, or at least upon the 
relations of the Executive and the Government majority with the 
Parliament. The impact of the wine lobby, or the sugar-beet 
lobby, or the shopkeeper’s lobby, or the trade union lobbies is 
really frightening when it comes, for example, to redistributing 
investment from the unproductive to the productive sector or, for 
the purpose of budget economies, to cutting subsidies and other 
devices for concealing the real cost of living. In a word, what is 
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needed is a central power capable of making the French people 
live within its means, a policy that must inevitably bring sacrifices 
and pinches and, on the parliamentary and electoral level, un- 
popularity for the parties which seek these remedial measures. 
Of course, all countries have this problem, but in France it seems 
to be especially acute, and the pressure of demagogic and sectional 
force upon the Government and upon the body politic there is 
perhaps more unyielding and more consistent than anywhere else 
in Europe. The situation calls for a firm hand at the helm, sup- 
ported by a loyal majority in Parliament in order to grapple with 
these problems which would, it must be admitted, be difficult 
enough in any country anywhere and at any time. 

Yet if these are the conditions for French economic progress, 
they are, if the analysis and prophecy made earlier in this article 
are correct, just those which are likely to be lacking. Here, there- 
fore, we shall have, once again, to fall back in a rather more general 
way upon the hopes and opportunity which the demographic 
revolution may bring within the next ten years. The increase of 
active population, which was mentioned earlier, will certainly pro- 
duce its own problems, but with the necessary adjustments it is 
bound to make for economic expansion. Moreover, the momentum 
of the Common Market, once it gets going, may well confront 
France with the choice of either keeping up with her other partners, 
with all that that implies, or of dropping out into hopeless and 
harmful isolation. Other new factors will be the coming of atomic 
power and the development of the Sahara resources. These last, if 
not perhaps all that French propaganda makes them out to be, are 
potentially without any doubt of vital importance for the future. 

F. T. R. G. 


India’s Planners Face a Crisis 


HEADLINE news from India in recent months has quite often had 
to do with the difficulties the country is facing in carrying out the 
second of her big Five-Year Plans of development. This plan is 
now going through what may well prove to be the most critical 
phase in the whole scheme of national economic resurgence that 
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has been envisaged by the planners over a period of a quarter of a 
century from April 1951 to April 1976. It may therefore be an 
appropriate time for taking stock of the situation, briefly reviewing 
the plans and the achievements to date, the undoubted successes 
under the mainly agricultural First Five-Year Plan, and the prob- 
lems encountered as the Second Five-Year Plan gets under way 
with major industrial developments that will, the planners hope, 
on their completion greatly advance India’s position among the 
industrial nations of the East and of the world. 

That a drive like the one now being undertaken is imperative if 
India is to cease being a backward area is apparent if one considers 
present, or rather pre-planning, standards of wealth. During 
1950-1—the last whole year before the First Five-Year Plan— 
the per capita income of the country was calculated at about 
Rs 250 per annum, or roughly {19. The Planning Commission 
envisage that by 1976, after the successful completion of all pro- 
jects under five quinquennial plans, the national wealth can be 
trebled, but that owing to the growth of the population which they 
forecast the per capita income will be just over double that of 
1950-1. Even then the per capita income, estimated at £41, will 
still be only a fraction of the income of the average inhabitant of 
the most backward European country. Allowing for the fact that 
human needs in tropical climes are not as complex as in cold 
countries, the target set is not one that can be described as over- 
ambitious or anything but imperative if the problem of poverty 
among a sixth of the world’s people is to be tackled satisfactorily. 

What makes the whole drive more vital from the point of view of 
the democratic world is the fact that planning on a national scale 
is being carried out within the framework of a democratic society. 
Authoritarian regimes are known to have imposed major develop- 
ment projects on large populations, willing or unwilling, with 
spectacular results. No such ruthless progress to greatness was en- 
visaged by the Planning Commission when it set to work at a time 
when India’s new Constitution, guaranteeing civil liberties and the 
right of free speech and expression to all citizens, was being drawn 
up, enacted, and put into operation. Besides major State under- 
takings, the plans include opportunities for private enterprise. 
There is no gag on free criticism in Parliament and the press, no 
compulsory collectivization of farms or removal of labour from 
one area to another. Instead there is the quite novel spectacle of 
voluntary effort in village improvement and free gifts of land at the 
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behest of a religious leader to help in the more equitable distribu- 
tion of land. 

The long-range aims of the planners and the increasing tempo of 
development envisaged are evident from the following table show- 
ing the growth in income and investment that is called for. 


GROWTH IN INCOME AND INVESTMENT, 1951-76 
(At 1952-3 prices) 
1st Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Plan 4th Plan 5th Plan 


' : (1951-6) (1956-61) (1961-6) (1966-71) (1971-76) 
National income at end 


of period (Rs crores)! 10,800 13,480 17,260 21,680 27,270 
Total net investment 
(Rs crores) 3,100 6,200 9,900 14,800 20,700 


Investment as per cent 
of national income at 


end of period ae 10°7 53°97 16-0 17°0 
Population at end of 

period 384 m. 408 m. 434 m. 465m. 500m. 
Incremental capital/ 

output ratio*® r°S:z 2*93% 2°6:1 3°43 4*93t 
Per capita income at 

end of period (Rs) 281 331 396 466 546 


1A rupee is worth 1s. 6d. A lakh of rupees is Rs 100,000, equal to £7,500. 
A crore of rupees is 10 million rupees, worth £3} million. 
2 i.e. ratio of increased capital to increased output. 


Source: Government of India: Planning Commission: Second Five-Year 
Plan (Delhi, 1956), p. 11. 


In considering the above table and other statistics it is necessary 
to bear in mind that plans and targets are to be regarded not as 
fixed and rigid but as fairly flexible and capable of adjustment in 
the light of current conditions. It will also be seen that during the 
second and third Plan periods a relatively big increase in invest- 
ment is called for as compared with the other periods; the ten 
years they cover are therefore to be regarded as the most crucial 
and vital to further progress. As the planners say, it is at the 
crossing of this ‘threshold’, at a time when living standards and 
saving potential are low, that domestic resources will need to be 
supplemented by a measure of external assistance. 

The need to make allowances for factors which could not admit 
of precise estimation when assessing the achievements to date is all 
the greater if we take into account the conditions under which the 
era of planning was ushered in in India. The partition had left in 
its wake a host of problems, the most important of which was the 
resettlement and rehabilitation of millions (now estimated at 
9 million) of refugees. There was the awkward redrawing of 
frontiers which left India’s cotton textile and jute mills (the most 
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important of her factory industries) separated from their most im- 
portant source of raw material. In addition there are the ever 
present unpredictables in India’s economy—the visitations of 
nature in the form of floods and earthquakes on the one hand and 
a failure of the all-important monsoon rains on the other. India 
seems to have had her fill of these calamities at the start of the First 
Plan, but a succession of good years enabled agricultural produc- 
tion targets to be attained and even exceeded during the period. 


FIRST PLAN: TARGETS AND POLICY 


The period of the First Plan commenced on 1 April 1951. Under 
this Plan were included a large number of projects already under 
way, together with others which had reached an advanced stage of 
planning. Many of these schemes had indeed been worked out in 
the years before independence, with British and Indian experts 
both making their contribution. Much of the development work 
during the period had necessarily to deal with such problems as the 
food shortage, refugee resettlement, and other welfare services, 
and some critics have described the First Plan as not so much a 
plan as a programme of public works expenditure. The Planning 
Commission laboured under many disadvantages, not the least 
being the lack of any real previous experience of national planning, 
and some of their calculations were very wide of the mark (and 
not always on the optimistic side). 

The following tables show concisely what has been the aim of 
the two Five-Year Plans, giving (in the case of the second table) 
figures for a pre-planning year for purposes of comparison with the 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLAN OUTLAYS 
First Plan Second Plan 


Provision Percentage Provision Percentage 
in crores of total incrores of total 





of rupees of rupees 
Central and State Governments 
Agriculture and Community : 

Development 357 I5‘I 568 11°8 
Irrigation and Power 661 28-1 913 19°0 
Industry and Mining 179 7°6 890 18°5 
Transport and Communica- 

tions 557 23°6 1,385 28-9 
Social Services 533 22°6 945 19°7 
Miscellaneous 69 3°0 99 ee | 
Total of Public Sector 2,356 100 4,800 100 





Expected Investment in Private 
Sector 1,700-1,800 2,400 
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SELECTED MAIN TARGETS 


Actual First Second 
Production Plan Plan 

1950-1 1955-6 1960-1 

Food-grains (m. tons) 54°0 65°0 75°0 
Cotton (m. bales) 2°9 4°2 s 
Sugar-cane-raw gur (m. tons) 5°6 5°8 9-3 
Oil-seeds (m. tons) ce -5 79 
Jute (m. bales) 3°3 4°0° 5°0 
Tea (m. lbs) 613 644 700 
Irrigated acreage (m. acres) 51 67 88 
Electricity (installed capacity in m. kw) a°s 3°4 6-9 
Iron ore (m. tons) 370 4°3 12°5 
Coal (m. tons) 32°3 38-0 60°0 
Finished steel (m. tons) I°t 1°3 4°3 
Automobiles (numbers) 16,500 25,000 57,000 
Railway Locomotives (numbers) 3 175 400 
Cement (m. tons) 2°79 4°3 13°0 
Fertilizers: nitrogenous (000 tons) 46 380 1,450 
a phosphatic (000 tons) 55 120 720 
Cotton Textiles (m. yds) 4,618 6,850 8,500 


Source: ibid., pp. 51-2, 58-9. 


target figures. The tables demonstrate the change in emphasis from 
the production of food in the First Plan to basic and heavy industry 
and transport in the current quinquennium. 

On the industrial side the policy of the planners in 1950 was in 
accord with that laid down in the Resolution of the Government of 
India of 6 April 1948 and amplified by a statement of the Indian 
Prime Minister the following year. After general statements on the 
role of the State in industrialization, the industrial policy resolu- 
tion of 1948 divided all industries into three categories—those 
such as armaments, railway transport, and others which were a 
State monopoly; those like coal, iron, steel, shipbuilding, and 
mineral ores, in which the State would have the sole responsibility 
for new undertakings, though existing privately owned enterprises 
would be allowed to continue for ten years after which the position 
would be reviewed; and the rest of the field, which was to be open 
to private enterprise, though the Government proposed to regulate 
and control certain basic industries in the private sector as well. 
The references to the role of foreign capital in the resolution were 
amplified by the Prime Minister in 1949, when he stated that with 
independence India’s attitude to foreign capital had changed and 
that foreign capital should be encouraged for the technical know- 
ledge it would bring with it. He made it clear that as a rule in new 
undertakings the major interest should be in Indian hands, that 
Indians should have adequate opportunities for employment in 
technical posts or for training with a view to such employment, 
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and that there would be no discrimination against foreign enter- 
prises. Though the hints at the possibility, after ten years, of 
nationalization of certain classes of industry might have had an 
inhibiting effect on foreign—and even Indian—private investment, 
the attitude of most British investors was that the resolution and its 
amplification showed that, without alienating its own more ex- 
treme nationalist supporters, the Indian Government was anxious 
to encourage foreign capital. The Prime Minister and other public 
men made it clear that the State was not in a position to nationalize 
basic industries and that available resources would be better used 
in starting new enterprises than in buying up old ones. 

Adopting the more positive attitude and making the most of 
their opportunities, investors came forward to make their con- 
tribution to the private sector of the First Five-Year Plan. Invest- 
ment by private enterprise, which had been estimated at Rs 1,700- 
1,800 crores, fully came up to expectations, and British capital 
continued to play an important role. The Government of India 
took a realistic view of things and was not too strict in insisting on 
the major holdings in new ventures being in Indian hands. Non- 
Indians were free to help in fields where development was wanted 
and could not be undertaken by Indian enterprise. As a result, the 
biggest foreign private investments in India today are British. 
Indeed the biggest single group—the Burmah Oil Company—has 
recently joined hands with the Government of India in forming a 
new company with a capital of Rs 50 crores (in which the Govern- 
ment holding is only a third) to develop the oil resources of 
Assam. 


RESULTS OF THE FIRST PLAN 

The First Five-Year Plan, while attempting to meet urgent 
problems arising out of the war and partition, was also calculated 
to strengthen the country’s economy at the base and to initiate 
institutional changes which would foster more rapid progress in 
the future. It may be said that on the whole its results have been 
impressive; though certain targets have not been attained, others 
have been surpassed. The rate of increase naturally varied, with 
huge percentual gains in the case of new industries and smaller 
advances elsewhere, but the overall rise in the national income of 
18 per cent and in the individual per capita income of 11 per cent 
was in both instances ahead of the planners’ expectations. In agri- 
culture, generally speaking, targets were achieved and even sur- 
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passed; agricultural production rose by 20 per cent in the case of 
food-grains, 45 per cent in that of cotton, and 8 per cent in that of 
oil-seeds. In the case of jute, owing to the competing claims of rice 
for the available land, there was a failure to attain the targets 
originally prescribed. Agricultural output on the whole rose by 
15 per cent, and here nature gave a helping hand with a succession 
of good monsoons. Land brought under cultivation for the first 
time as a result of new irrigation works totalled 17 million acres. 

Industrial production rose 32 per cent, but the progress in some 
fields, especially iron and steel, was disappointingly slow. The out- 
put of electricity rose from 6,575 to 11,000 million kwh; that of 
cement from 2-7 to 4-6 million tons. Highlights of the period 
were the completion of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works and 
of the Sindri fertilizer plant with a daily output of over 1,000 tons. 
The multi-purpose river valley plans, aiming at the comprehensive 
development of water resources for power, transport, and irriga- 
tion, have had much publicity: the best known are the Bhakra 
Nangal project on the Sutlej, the Damodar Valley scheme, and the 
Hirakud project in Orissa. 

In the last year of the Plan, public development expenditure 
was two and a half times that in the first year. The level of invest- 
ment rose from 4-9 per cent to 7-3 per cent of the national income. 
Investment in the public sector fell below the target of Rs 2,350 
crores by Rs 350 crores; in the private sector investment came up 
to the Plan figure of Rs 1,700—1,800 crores. The shortfall in Plan 
expenditure in the public sector is ascribed to substitutions made 
after the formulation of the Plan for schemes in which progress was 
slow. It might be mentioned here that transport proved a bottle- 
neck in the First Plan—especially where the needs of various pro- 
jects for steel and cement were concerned—and that more atten- 
tion is to be given to transport in the current quinquennium. See- 
ing that investment in the public sector fell below expectations, the 
increased industrial output is quite remarkable. 

It has to be noted further that the large development in the first 
five years was achieved without appreciable inflationary pressure 
on prices or the balance of payments. Wholesale prices were 
actually 13-3 per cent lower at the end of the period than at the 
beginning, but there was a rise in the closing months, partly, no 
doubt, as a corrective to the previous decline. The growing pace of 
development expenditure in the latter years was producing a strain 
which would make the next advances more difficult. 


a 
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SETTING FOR THE SECOND PLAN 


Before considering the Second Five-Year Plan reference must 
be made to some political happenings in India. In 1955 at the 
annual session of the Indian National Congress (the ruling party 
in India) it was expressly stated that the aim of planning must be 
the establishment of a ‘socialistic pattern of society’. The following 
year the party session declared socialism to be its goal. A new 
industrial policy resolution placed before Parliament in April 
1956 considerably enlarged the scope of the public sector. The 
State was to have a monopoly of seventeen industries, including 
arms and ammunition, atomic energy, iron and steel, aircraft, rail- 
way transport, shipbuilding, electric power, and a large range of 
minerals. A second list of twelve categories of industries would be 
progressively State-owned; these included all other minerals (with 
certain exceptions), aluminium, machine tools, ferro-alloys and 
tool steels, basic and intermediate products required by the 
chemical industries, essential drugs, fertilizers, and road and sea 
transport. In this category the State would take the initiative in 
starting new industries, but private enterprise was expected to 
supplement the State’s efforts. Industries not in either of the two 
categories were to be left to private enterprise, but even here the 
State was not excluded from entering any field. 

This might have had a very discouraging effect on capital, 
especially foreign capital, particularly as the reference to possible 
nationalization after ten years had been made in the 1948 resolu- 
tion. On the other hand the Government of India had honoured its 
undertakings to foreign investors in the past; moreover, the 
country badly needed capital and could still not afford to spend re- 
sources in the hands of the State on the mere buying up of old 
concerns when there were new ventures to be undertaken with it. 
Commonsense seems to have prevailed; the State has not been 
over-anxious to assert its rights in the industrial field and has in 
fact given existing enterprises opportunities for expansion on quite 
a considerable scale, examples being the planned extensions of the 
steel companies and the partnership entered into by the Burmah 
Oil Company and the Government for the development of the 
Assam oilfields. No doubt the enunciation of policy was politically 
expedient, but the country’s needs in practice were to be the main 
consideration and private capital reacted accordingly. 

The essential objective of the Second Plan is to secure rapid 
advance along democratic and egalitarian lines. It seeks to achieve 
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a sizeable increase in the national income and an improvement in 
the country’s living-standard; rapid industrialization with special 
emphasis on basic and heavy industries; large expansion of em- 
ployment opportunities; and a reduction in inequalities and more 
even distribution of wealth. 

The period of the Plan dates from 1 April 1956, with a pro- 
gramme of investment of Rs 6,200 crores—Rs 3,800 in the public 
sector (after allowing for what would be regarded as current 
expenditure on normal State-financed development activities) and 
Rs 2,400 in the private sector. In the public sector the expenditure 
under every major head is greater than in the First Plan,! but the 
percentage distribution shows a change in the emphasis to trans- 
port and industry and mining as the keys to further development. 
The probable pattern of investment in the private sector as shown 
by current trends and known investment programmes is as follows 
(in Rs crores): organized industry and mining, 575; plantations, 
electricity, and transport (excluding railways), 125; construction, 
1,000; agriculture and village and small-scale industries, 300; 
stocks, 400. 

The financing of the public sector of the Plan is expected to be as 
follows: 


Rs crores 


Surplus from current revenues 800 


(a) at 1955-6 rates of taxation 350 
(b) additional taxation 


450 
Borrowings from the public 1,200 
(a) Market loans 700 
(6) Small savings 500 
Other budgetary sources 400 
(a) Railways contribution 150 
(6) Provident funds and other deposits 250 
Resources to be raised externally 800 
Deficit financing 1,200 
Gap—to be covered by added measures to raise domestic resources 400 
4,800 


Source: ibid., pp. 77-8. 


THE SECOND PLAN IN OPERATION 

The report on the first year of the Second Plan records numer- 
ous advances in various fields, the production of various articles 
for the first time, the inauguration of the great Hirakud Dam, the 
cultivation of 3-1 million acres of land, and so on, and then goes on 
to refer to some of the difficulties which were already being in- 
creasingly felt a year ago. More recent figures for estimated out- 

1 See above, table on p. 203. 
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put in the calendar year 1957 tell an impressive story—steel pro- 
duction up to 1°34 million tons, coal up to 42-34 million tons (a 
recovery from the 1956-7 figure of 39-4 million tons, for which a 
long strike at Ranigunj was partly to blame), cement up to 5-5 
million tons, cars up to 33,400, and the newer lines showing more 
spectacular leaps (800,000 bicycles, 180,000 sewing machines, 
185,000 radios, etc.). 

But the problems remain. They were the shortages of essential 
commodities like cement and steel, the upward pressure of prices, 
and the drain on the country’s foreign exchange reserves. The Suez 
Canal crisis temporarily added to the difficulties as the closure of 
the Canal meant so much extra time and expense in bringing 
essential imports round the Cape. 

The main problem is that of finance, especially foreign exchange 
to pay for essential imports which India cannot produce. The plan 
for the financing of the Second Plan should have shown an un- 
covered gap of considerably over Rs 400 crores, for the funds to be 
raised externally constitute a very problematical source of supply, 
deficit financing is an expedient that can be carried to dangerous 
lengths, and even added domestic resources cannot pay for essen- 
tial imports. The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
in its report’ considers the scale of deficit financing to be high and 
that ‘it would be a surprise if the favourable conditions that made 
this mode of raising resources relatively innocuous in the First 
Plan period should continue for any length of time. The signs 
already are that the current rate of deficit spending will have to be 
curtailed fairly early.” The World Bank Mission which visited 
India felt that the Plan was too ambitious in relation to the financial 
resources likely to be available on even the most sanguine assump- 
tions. But despite its cautionary comment the Bank has been pre- 
pared to help India with the carrying out of the Plan. 

The running down of the sterling balances—the accumulated 
reserves built up during the war when India at great sacrifice bore 
the cost of the Allied armies stationed there in preparation for the 
offensive against Japan—was to be expected, but not on the scale 
that has actually taken place during the first two years of the 
Second Plan. Well over £200 million has been spent in the past 
year, and the seriousness of this drain will be understood when it 
is realized that these balances are part of the backing for the Indian 
currency. A good deal of this expenditure has been on the pur- 

1U.N.: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1956, p. 101. 
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chase of modern aircraft for the Indian Air Force, a step which has 
been much criticized, in common with the heavy outlay on defence 
which takes up a third or more of the Indian Budget. This diver- 
sion of India’s resources, in parenthesis, is ascribed to fear of 
Pakistan’s alleged rearming with help from the West, and once 
again takes one back to that running sore, the Kashmir impasse. 
In addition, the question of the repayment of loans already 
obtained is going to arise in the not very distant future. 

Help from a number of foreign sources has been counted on, 
over and above the very considerable assistance that has been 
forthcoming from the Colombo Plan, and in the last Budget debate 
in Parliament it was stated that during 1958-9 such aid would be 
forthcoming to the extent of Rs 325 crores. Recent promises of 
assistance have included offers from the U.S.A. (Rs 107 crores), 
from Japan (Rs 27 crores), from Russia (Rs 60 crores in addition 
to the help being given with the Bhilai steel plant), from the U.K. 
(indirectly through payments on account of pensions—Rs 16 
crores), from France (Rs 28 crores), from Canada (Rs 13 crores), 
and from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (Rs 43 crores for railway development, Rs 15 crores 
for the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and Rs 5 crores for the 
Bombay thermal power station). This list is not comprehensive, 
and takes no account of private British investors, who are still by 
a large margin the biggest participants in the field open to them. 
Russia’s emergence as an economic sponsor of projects in non- 
Communist countries is of interest, for Soviet writing was earlier 
critical of the First Five-Year Plan. By the end of the First Plan 
period Russia was one of three foreign groups contracting to help 
India in the setting up of steel plants, and substantial progress has 
been made on the Bhilai steelworks. Russian investment, being a 
State undertaking, receives more publicity than the activities of 
British private entrepreneurs. It is worth noting that the Russian 
loan of Rs 60 crores is for twelve years with interest at 24 per cent. 

Through a system of deferred payments for capital goods pur- 
chased abroad, imports worth Rs 42 crores were obtained in the 
first eleven months of 1957. The present recession might lead the 
American administration to reduce the scale of aid to under- 
developed countries and thus affect India’s prospect of future 
assistance from that source. On the other hand the present situa- 
tion in some industries in the U.S. might be alleviated by the con- 
tinued supply of capital goods to India. 
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An awkward factor in attracting foreign capital has been the 
reference in policy statements to the State’s role in industrializa- 
tion. These statements have no doubt to placate a large element in 
the Congress Party whose nationalism is still dominated by fear of 
private—and especially foreign—control of industry. But they 
have, by holding the sword of early nationalization over the heads 
of large sectors of private enterprise, created a certain reluctance 
to develop and improve on the part of owners. The case of the coal 
mines can be cited. Here owners who have had the means to 
modernize and to step up output without help from any outside 
source, and who might greatly advance the realization of the Plan 
targets, have been most reluctant about sinking further capital into 
concerns which might at any time be nationalized at short notice. 

The creation of opportunities for employment is one of the aims 
of the Planning Commission, but it has to be recorded that the 
First Plan left a backlog of unemployment of about 5-3 million 
(out of an estimated total labour force of some 190 million). In 
the next five years an increase of 10 million to the labour force is 
to be anticipated; in addition there is the serious problem of 
underemployment. The Plan’s expectations of additional full-time 
employment for 9-6 million people by the year 1961 seem some- 
what optimistic, and even then it does not envisage full employ- 
ment. Many of the most spectacular projects involving huge 
investment outlays will, on completion, give employment to a 
relatively small number of skilled personnel. Schemes for small- 
scale industries and village industries are being carried out in the 
hope of solving to some extent the problem in the rural areas, but 
the problem of unemployment among educated persons is recog- 
nized as one that will take a very long time to solve adequately. In 
the meantime the general rise in national output and the strength 
of family ties should help to alleviate the lot of those who have 
no work or not enough of it. 

Seeing that India’s inability to raise enough food for her people 
has been a major cause of her low living standard, it is regrettable 
to find that, despite the extension of her cultivated area, the use of 
fertilizers, and the increased output of most food-grains, she is still 
in the position of a food deficit area and must buy grain overseas. 
One can assume that her growing population is now able to eat 
better than it has done in the past—and the evidence of observers 
with no statistics to go by suggests that this is the case. An abun- 
dant supply of food-grain and other consumer goods is essential as 

Cc 
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a counter to rising prices and will be of greater importance in the 
coming years, and the Government of India is wisely building up 
a reserve of 2 million tons of rice and wheat to insure against food 
shortages and help in maintaining prices at reasonable levels. 

To anyone with a knowledge of India it will be clear that a great 
effort is being made to break the vicious circle which has kept her 
people backward and poor. The policy of enlightened self-interest 
which has led friendly countries to help her can do much to ad- 
vance her progress, but an equally valuable asset can be the willing 
co-operation of her own people as free citizens. This is shown in 
the growth of village projects based on voluntary teamwork to im- 
prove rural conditions and in the extension of small savings and the 
co-operative movement. Unhappily, much money and energy has 
been dispersed in certain areas on expensive altruistic projects like 
prohibition, and important large areas in the south feel neglected 
as the most spectacular developments seem to be in the north. In 
the past the Indian masses have shown considerable moral 
stamina in response to leadership of proved value, as was shown in 
the non-violent civil disobedience movements; it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that by their willing co-operation they may 
attain the difficult but vital objectives that their present leaders 
have set for them. 


D. S. F. 


World Communism in Figures 


IN the course of the celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution last November the Soviet and other Com- 
munist leaders made available a certain amount of material about 
various aspects of the international Communist movement. These 
data, coupled with information from party newspapers such as 
Partinaya Zhizn, Kommunist, and other official publications, throw 
light on the number of Communist parties in the world, on the 
conditions under which they work, and on their over-all member- 
ship. They also give, indirectly at least, some indication of the 
status which the leading Communist parties enjoy in Moscow. 
There are today, as in 1935, seventy-six Communist parties in 
existence. Sixty-four of these signed the ‘peace manifesto’ of 
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‘Communist and Workers’ Parties’ last November in Moscow. 
Excluding the parties in the Communist States, there were eighteen 
from the Americas, seventeen from Western Europe, eleven from 
Asia, three from Africa (Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia), and two 
from Australasia. The signatories included, inter alia, Marshal 
Tito’s Communist League of Yugoslavia, the Communist Party of 
San Marino, and the People’s Party of Panama. On the other hand, 
several sections of the former Comintern, or parties formed since 
its dissolution in 1943, were conspicuous by their absence. This 
may be attributed to the Soviet desire to placate governmental 
circles and public opinion in countries like Burma and Egypt. In 
some cases, however, the inability of certain Communist parties to 
preserve their organization in the face of repression (e.g. Iran, the 
Philippines, and the Union of South Africa), or through lack of 
even minimum support (e.g. ireland), may be responsible for their 
absence from the largest and most representative gathering of 
Communist leaders since Stalin’s death. 

Of the various Communist parties, thirteen are in power. The 
States they control embrace 26 per cent of the land surface of the 
globe, nearly 35 per cent of the world’s population (‘more than 950 
million people’), and about one-third of the world’s industrial 
output. The Soviet share in world industrial output is about 20 
per cent at present. According to Khrushchev, the Communist 
bloc accounts for more than 37 per cent of the world’s coal output, 
about a quarter of its iron and steel, and about a third of its cotton. 

The remaining sixty-three Communist parties may be divided 
into two roughly equal groups according to whether they are legal 
or illegal. The Soviet periodical Partiinaya Zhizn (No. 14, 1957) 
disclosed that they were illegal in more than thirty countries. In 
Western Europe they are working underground in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Portugal, and Spain. In the Middle 
East they are legal in Israel, Syria, and the Lebanon (a single 
party caters for the last two republics). Partiinaya Zhizn asserts 
that Communist organizations are active underground in ‘all the 
other countries of this area’, though only the Communist parties 
of Iraq, Jordan, and Turkey joined the two legal Middle Eastern 
parties in signing the ‘peace manifesto’. Nor is the situation more 
favourable in Latin America, where the Communist movement 
enjoys freedom of action in Uruguay and Ecuador, is ‘semi-legal’ 
in Mexico and the Argentine, and subject, according to the same 
source, to ‘violent repression’ elsewhere. 
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Police repression and the subsequent loss of contact with the 
‘masses’ usually account for the low membership and relative lack 
of influence of most illegal Communist parties. This was formerly 
the case even in those Communist parties which have since been 
able to create mass movements and thereby win the praise of the 
Soviet press, as will be seen from the following outstanding 


examples. 

Indonesia India Italy 
1945 3,000 1943 16,000 beginning of 1943 5,000 
1957 1,600,000 1957 125,000 1957 1,713,000 


The framework of civil liberties, though temporarily suspended 
in Indonesia and parts of India in the course of the cold war, 
allowed these Communist parties, as well as the French C.P.,! to 
extend their influence appreciably in the post-war period. The 
results of post-war elections in France, Italy, India, and Java only 
confirmed the Communist hold over a sizeable section of the 
population, as well as the Communists’ ability to exploit discon- 
tent and profit from the prestige which the U.S.S.R. and China 
enjoy in the world today. 

Substantial increases in membership and influence were also 
experienced by other Communist parties which emerged from 
illegality as a result of the Allied victory in the second World 
War. For instance, the Communist Party of Japan, which is fairly 
highly rated in Moscow today, and which consisted of a thousand 
members in December 1945, had 50,000 at the end of 1946, ‘up to 
100,000’ in 1947, and more than 200,000 in the middle of 1949. 
Its membership declined, however, in the following years. 

Data about the over-all membership of Communist parties were 
provided more than once in the second half of 1957, when it stood 
at ‘over 33 million’ compared with 


1,676,000 in 1928 ‘over 20,000,000’ in 1945 
3,141,000 in 1935 ‘some 30,000;000’ in April 1956 
4,200,000 in 1939 ‘in the vicinity of 32,000,000’ in November 1956 


Of the 32 million Communists in November 1956, ‘about 17 
million’ (including the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) 
were in Europe, ‘more than 14 million’ (including the Communist 
Party of China) in Asia, while ‘over a million’ were in Africa, 
America, and Australia. In the second half of 1957, 28 million 
Communists, or 84 per cent of the total, belonged to Communist 

1 Partiinaya Zhizn claims that the French Communist Party has about 


430,000 members and that it leads more than seventy ‘democratic organiza- 
tions’. Its trade unions (C.G.T.) have almost a million and a half members. 
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parties which are in power. Soviet publications include the Com- 
munist League of Yugoslavia among them. The Communist Party 


of China has the highest membership in this group, followed by 
that of the Soviet Union.! 


MEMBERSHIP 
Communist Party of China Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
1927 60,000 1927 1,147,074 
1931 200,000 1930 1,674,910 
1935 300,000 1935 2,256,000 
1942 600,000 1939 2,477,666 
1945 1,210,000 1941 3,908,000 
1947 2,000,000 1945 5,760,000 
1951 5,800,000 1952 6,882,145 
1956 10,734,384 - 1956 7,215,505 
1957 12,000,000 1957 ‘nearly 8 million’ 


Communist party membership in the free world is largely con- 
centrated in four countries: Italy, Indonesia, France, and India. 
Together they provide four-fifths of the Communists outside the 
Soviet bloc. The successes of these parties and their potential role 
in the future no doubt account for their high standing in the Com- 
munist hierarchy, an outline of which appeared in the course of 
the celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. In welcoming the foreign Communist delegations at the 
jubilee session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Khrushchev 
began by referring to the Communist parties which are in power 
today. His first greetings were extended to the Communist Party 
of China and to its leader, whom the audience greeted with ‘loud 
and prolonged applause. All rise.” Khrushchev then cited the re- 
maining Communist delegations in Russian alphabetical order, 
thus placing Albania just after China, and Yugoslavia at the end 
of the list. The mention of these Communist delegations brought 
forth ‘loud applause’. 


The Communist parties in the free world came next and were 


1'The Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions claimed 
92,678,520 members in seventy-six countries at its fourth Congress in Leipzig 
(October 1957). The Soviet and Chinese trade unions supplied the W.F.T.U 
with two-thirds of its total membership (‘over 47 million’ and ‘13-7 million’ 
respectively). Of the 757 delegates at the Congress ‘over 300’ came ‘from the 
capitalist countries’. A breakdown of the delegate body shows that there were 
456 representatives from Europe, ninety-eight from Asia and Australia, nineteen 
from Africa, and forty-three from various parts of the Near and Middle East. 
The Leipzig Congress was also attended by observers from certain trade union 
organizations, representing 13,158,060 workers, which are not affiliated to the 
W.F.T.U. These included the General Workers’ Federation of Black Africa, 
the International Arab Trade Union Confederation, the General Council of 
Japanese Trade Unions (Sohyo), the Confederation of Yugoslav Trade Unions, 
the United Trade Union Centre of Chile, etc. 
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subdivided into four groups. The French and Italian Communist 
delegations were greeted before those of Austria, Britain, Germany, 
Spain, India, Indonesia, and Japan which, with the exception of 
the Spanish C.P., appeared in the order in which they come in the 
Russian alphabet. The third group consisted of a number of Com- 
munist parties which were mentioned in no special order. These 
were headed by Syria-Lebanon, and included the Communist 
parties of Canada, Finland, Argentina, Mexico, Sweden, Norway, 
Australia, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Iceland, Israel, Uruguay, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Ecuador. Lastly, Khrushchev did not 
bother to extend an individual welcome to a number of Com- 
munist party delegations, though they took part in the celebrations 
of the October Revolution and signed the ‘peace manifesto’. Some 
of their spokesmen, however, addressed the jubilee meetings and 
had their speeches recorded in the Soviet press. Here, too, a defi- 
nite hierarchy was noticeable. Mao Tse-tung followed Khrushchev 
on to the rostrum and preceded Gomulka, while Thorez and 
Togliatti spoke before Pollitt, Reimann, and Ibarruri-Passionaria. 
Such was the established order of precedence at a jubilee celebra- 
tion of those who, according to Ho Chi-minh, ‘now make up a big 
friendly family’. 
I. A. 


Puerto Rico: Progress and Problems 


PuERTO Rico is being widely, and by and large justifiably, used 
as an example of how an underdeveloped country can rehabilitate 
itself by relying on its own efforts and American aid. Governor 
Luis Mujfioz Marin and his ‘Operation Bootstrap’ have inspired 
similar efforts the world over, and some thousand visitors come 
every year to this island in the Caribbean under an exchange pro- 
gramme jointly organized by the U.S. and Puerto Rican State 
Departments. The majority come from various Latin American 


1 The Icelandic branch of the international Communist movement, the United 
Socialist Party of Iceland, attended the celebrations in Moscow. Its signature 
cannot, however, be found on the ‘ peace manifesto’ nor did its delegates attend 
the ‘conference of representatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties’ in 
Moscow last November—at least according to the official communiqué pub- 
lished in New Times. 
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countries, but recent visitors also included a judge from Ghana and 
the Minister of Agriculture of Pakistan. While Puerto Rico still 
offers some black spots for their inspection, her progress in many 
directions as ‘America’s answer to Communism’ is all the more 
remarkable because it was achieved from not very promising 
beginnings. 

It was a Puerto Rican economist, Juan B. Soto, who wrote that 
the economic progress the island had made in the last twenty-five 
years was unparalleled in world history. But that was in the 1920s, 
and the Depression soon made a mockery of his statement and 
made it painfully clear that Puerto Rico was a colonial slum of the 
worst variety, whose New Deal governor Rexford Tugwell did not 
exaggerate when he called it ‘the stricken island’. A commission 
investigating the living conditions of Vieques (an island off Puerto 
Rico’s eastern shore) in 1933 found that its 11,000 inhabitants, 
crowded into fifty-one square miles, had a total annual income of 
$26,000 or, roughly, $2.50 per head. True, Vieques was a particu- 
larly bad case, but conditions elsewhere were not much better.? 

Puerto Rico, the smallest of the Greater Antilles, is an island 
about a hundred miles long and thirty-five wide, lying sixty miles 
east of San Domingo and Haiti and—what is more to the point 
today—1,600 miles south-east of New York. Most of it is moun- 
tainous: when Columbus was asked by Isabel the Catholic what it 
was like, he crumpled a piece of paper by way of demonstration. 
The population is some 2,300,000, giving a density of 650 per 
square mile, extremely high for what was, until recently, an agri- 
cultural country. Since 25 July 1952, its political status is called 
‘Commonwealth’ in English and ‘Free and Associated State’ 
(Estado Libre Asociado) in Spanish. Chief Justice Warren called 
Puerto Rico’s new position vis-a-vis the United States the most 
remarkable constitutional development of the twentieth century. 
A political opponent of the Governor, Miguel Angel Garcia 
Mendez, referring to the rather indeterminate and floating nature 
of the arrangement, called it ‘a political Sputnik’.* Students of the 


1 Cf, Earl Parker Hanson, Transformation: The Story of Modern Puerto Rico 
(New York, Simon and Schuster, 1955), p. 65. This book, with an introduction 
by Chester Bowles, is indispensable reading for anybody wishing to study Puerto 
Rico today. Mr Hanson is an official of the Puerto Rican State Department and 
the book presents the Government’s case. Its emphasis is political and economic. 
It should be supplemented by Antonio S. Pedreira, Insularismo (Biblioteca de 
Autores Puertorriquenos, San Juan, second edition 1957). Pedreira’s study, 
though written some twenty years ago, is still an authoritative interpretation of 
the Puerto Rican cultural scene of a quality that deserves a translation. 

* El Imparcial, 22 February 1958. 
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British Commonwealth will, of course, detect a similarity to 
Dominion Status. 

Puerto Rico is unique among the West Indian islands inasmuch 
as a considerable part of her population remains Indian. No 
statistics exist, official or unofficial, but a trained eye would ngtice 
that half, if not more, of the Puerto Ricans it sees have some Indian 
blood. Pure Indian types, while not uncommon, are a minority. 
Negroes and mulattoes account for some 30-40 per cent of the 
total, and whites—mostly Spanish, but with an odd and striking 
strain of the Corsican—for 10-15 per cent. No census of mainland 
Americans who make their homes on the island exists; but esti- 
mates suggest some tens of thousands. 

Little need be said here about the four centuries during which 
Puerto Rico remained under Spanish rule; but some past develop- 
ments are still relevant today. For 300 years or so, Puerto Rico was 
for Spain primarily a strategic bastion defending the shipping 
lanes between the homeland and its American colonies. Under the 
very different conditions of the twentieth century, Puerto Rico 
has been similarly prominent in the United States military 
scheme: her map is peppered with American army, navy, and air 
force bases and installations. However, as the nineteenth century 
went on, the Puerto Ricans acquired a rudimentary national 
consciousness which expressed itself in a struggle for political 
autonomy, crowned with success in 1897, just a year before 
American occupation made the Spanish autonomy law a historical 
curiosity. Political development under the Americans pursued a 
similar course. Finally, Puerto Rico has been blessed, since 
Spanish days, with a remarkable absence of serious racial friction. 
The Negro slaves were finally freed by a: Spanish law in 1874, 
largely at the insistence of the slave-owners themselves. The colour 
bar is not entirely eliminated today—student fraternities bar 
Negroes, and the Caribe Hilton Hotel, which admits them, bars 
them from its beach and swimming-pool by the transparent device 
of an exclusive club—but it is not something that the average 
Puerto Rican is likely to come up against. (That is why his experi- 
ence of race prejudice in New York comes as such a shock to him.) 
America has continued Spanish policy in this respect, and such 
colour bar as exists is social, not political. The Speaker of the 
Puerto Rican House of Representatives, Ernesto Ramos Antonini, 
is pretty much a pure Negro and the leader of the Indepen- 
dence Party, Gilberto Concepcion de Gracia, is pretty close fo a 
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pure Indian; but this fact does not bother them—nor does it 
bother anybody else. 

The Americans, who occupied Puerto Rico in 1898 following 
the victorious outcome of the Spanish-American War, first put it 
under military rule. But it was soon replaced by a civilian adminis- 
tration in which Puerto Ricans played an ever-increasing part. The 
Jones Act of 1917 was a landmark of this development: it not only 
increased local autonomy but also bestowed upon all Puerto 
Ricans the gift of American citizenship. Political parties soon began 
to flourish and disappear with a disconcerting rapidity. They were 
founded on personalities rather than on issues. Turgid and 
flowery political rhetoric of the kind that the Republican leader 
Castelar made famous in Spain was a passport to political power 
(or, as Antonio Pedreira put it: “We cannot deny Castelar, our 
great lyrical uncle’). Castelar’s mantle fell upon José De Diego, 
who defended his plan of dividing Puerto Rico into seven ad- 
ministrative districts with this kind of parliamentary argument: 
‘Puerto Rico must have seven districts, because seven are the 
wonders of the world, seven the colours of the rainbow, seven the 
days of the week.’ To which an opponent replied: ‘No, they must 
be four, because four are the cardinal points, four the corners of 
the table, four the legs of the horse.’ While the reply was meant 
to be humorous, the original argument was not. 

The main dividing line between the parties was acceptance of 
the American occupation. Two parties were for it: the Republicans, 
who wanted Puerto Rico to become America’s 49th state; and the 
Socialists, who were really a party of the trade unions, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Both parties were, natur- 
ally enough, favoured by the American authorities, and for long 
periods of the ’twenties and ’thirties they governed the island in 
what might not unfairly be described as an unnatural coalition. 

Those who refused to accept Puerto Rico’s status under the 
United States as final were divided into moderates (Unionists, 
later Liberals) and extremists. The extremists, led by Pedro 
Albizu Campos, first tried and woefully failed to win elections as 
the Nationalist Party, and then adopted terrorism as a political 
weapon. It is enough here to recall some of the landmarks of their 
campaign: Nationalist-instigated riots repressed by the police, 
24 October 1935; murder of Colonel Riggs, chief of Puerto Rico’s 
police, 23 February 1936; attempted assassination of Governor 
Mujfioz Marin, accompanied by outbreaks in various parts of the 
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island, 30 October 1950; attempted assassination of President 
Truman, 1 November 1950; five Puerto Rican terrorists, led by 
Lolita Lebron, sprayed the American House of Representatives 
with bullets from the visitors’ gallery, 1 March 1954. This last 
date might well convey an erroneous impression. Terrorism today 
is a dead issue in Puerto Rico: Luis Mufioz Marin killed it by 
making democracy politically effective. It is to him that we now 
must turn. 

His father, Luis Mufioz Rivera, was the outstanding leader of 
the moderates, who wanted to win independence for the island by 
democratic means and with American consent, just as he had won 
autonomy from Spain in 1897 by democratic political action. He 
died in 1917 when his son was nineteen. Young Luis was born in 
San Juan, the island capital, but was brought up in New York and 
Washington and studied law at Georgetown University. He was a 
precocious young man—he entered a university at the age of 
fourteen—and a poet, something that was until the recent age of 
economics almost a necessity for a Puerto Rican politician. Lufs 
Mufioz Rivera had also been a poet and so was—needless to say— 
José De Diego. Mufioz Marin is still referred to by his countrymen 
as El Vate, the Bard, sometimes ironically, but mostly affection- 
ately. After graduation he spent a dozen or so years leading a rather 
Bohemian existence in New York’s Chelsea, Greenwich Village, 
earning his living as writer, translator, and journalist. There he 
acquired a well-earned reputation as a wit which he still retains. (A 
‘superior’ British journalist recently found himself at the receiving 
end of the Governor’s wit. To the question, ‘When do you think, 
sir, Puerto Rico will become economically independent of the 
United States?’ he replied with the sweetest of smiles: ‘About the 
same time as England.”) 

Shortly after the beginning of the Great Depression Mufioz 
Marin returned home. Strangely enough for a man whose world- 
wide reputation is so largely based on his achievements in the 
sphere of economics, his attention was first devoted to politics. 
He started as a Socialist but soon realized that Puerto Rican 
Socialism had turned from a dream into a joke. (Later on, when at 
a Congressional committee his Government’s programme was 
accused of being Socialistic, he merely pointed out that his accuser, 
Bolivar Pagan, was the president of the Socialist Party of Puerto 
Rico.) He then turned to the moderate nationalists but found them, 
too, wanting. It was in those years of struggle that he concluded 
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that what Puerto Rican politics needed most was two things: 
genuine democracy at home and a political relationship with the 
United States based on realities rather than fictions. He set about 
achieving these two things. 

In 1940, he entered the electoral contest at the head of the 
Popular Democratic Party, which he and a group of like-minded 
and idealistic young men had built up on the proverbial shoestring. 
His chances of winning were rated at close to zero. Puerto Rico 
had, indeed, free elections. But the vote was not free: it cost two 
dollars, the traditional bribe offered to the jivaro, the backcountry- 
man. Mufioz Marin could not compete in this political auction 
with his richer opponents, the Republicans, the Liberals—and the 
Socialists. Also, such competition was against his principles. He 
campaigned among the jivaros in person and taught them his first 
great political lesson: “You cannot have two dollars and justice.’ 
To everybody’s surprise, including his own, his party won the 
election and has been in power from that day. Puerto Rican 
elections have been clean ever since. 

The war prevented Mujioz Marin from doing much about 
Puerto Rico’s political status. As leader of the majority party in 
the Legislature, he and the Government had their hands full in 
aiding the cause of the United States and the United Nations (this 
wholehearted support was repeated in the Korean War, where the 
65th Regiment, recruited in Puerto Rico, fought remarkably well). 
But in 1948 he became the island’s first elected Governor and free 
to deal with his second political task. He chose a realistic com- 
promise, which gives Puerto Rico freedom in internal affairs while 
preserving the American tie. The two political parties which 
oppose this solution are the Statehood Party, affiliated with the 
Republicans, and the Independence Party. Their respective aims 
are given by their names; but both want to achieve them demo- 
cratically—a final measure of Mufioz’s success. 

The adoption of the new Constitution in 1952, following a 
plebiscite, permitted Governor Mujfioz Marin to give his more or 
less undivided attention to the country’s economic problems. 
These problems had, of course, become obvious and urgent long 
before that date. Under Spain, Puerto Rico was an economic back- 
water. The American occupation pushed it into the orbit of modern 
economics. The agent of this economic shock, which had trau- 
matic effects, was sugar-cane. Earl Parker Hanson expounds the 
reason in a simple equation: an acre of maize (the chief local food- 
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crop) brings in $30 per year, an acre of sugar-cane $200.! In the 
last years of Spanish rule, Puerto Rico had achieved a fair though 
modest balance between plantations and peasant farms; now giant 
plantations, farmed with modern machinery by absentee owners, 
absorbed the peasant holdings and crept up the mountainsides into 
marginal lands on which cane can be grown only for economic 
reasons that contradict all the rules of sound agriculture. Puerto 
Rico had to import most of her food (she still has to import about 
half) and her economy was put at the mercy of a single crop which 
has a well-earned reputation for instability. 

For this and other reasons, the Great Depression hit Puerto 
Rico much harder than most agricultural regions of the con- 
tinental United States. Unemployment was huge—at its best 
sugar-cane offers only seasonal employment—and while actual 
starvation was rare, undernourishment was almost universal. The 
New Deal gave the island the benefit of an agency appropriately 
called the Puerto Rico Emergency Relief Administration 
(P.R.E.R.A.). But it soon became obvious that relief could be of 
only temporary value unless the structure of Puerto Rico’s economy 
were fundamentally changed. One step in that direction was spon- 
taneously taken by the Puerto Ricans themselves, who started 
emigrating to the United States. This certainly relieved some of 
the pressure, and war economics also helped. 

Still, agriculture was in a pretty bad state when Mufioz Marin 
took over. His Government first tried to relieve some of its in- 
justices by enforcing an American law (the Foraker Act, a fore- 
runner of the Jones Act) which had an all but forgotten provision 
limiting holdings of agricultural land in Puerto Rico to 500 acres. 
This clause had been inserted in the interest of American sugar-. 
beet growers. Considerable progress has been achieved in this 
direction, and thousands of agregados—a word originally meaning 
squatters—were settled on land thus acquired by the Government. 
Still, the distribution of land is far from ideal; a recent survey 
showed that 40 per cent of the sample owned land, 20 per cent 
could cultivate some land not their own, and 40 per cent were 
totally landless.? The Government has also fostered crops alterna- 
tive to sugar such as coffee, tobacco, and, of late, pineapple which, 
as Hanson has noted,* brings in $600 per year per acre. But all 


1 Hanson, op. cit., p. 256. 
2 Journal ‘of Social ous Vol. IX (1953), No. 2, p. 46. 
* Hanson, op. cit., p. 233- 
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these are palliatives which simply cannot cope with the pressure 
of an expanding population upon a shaky economy. 

The answer to this economic dilemma—industrialization—was 
clear to the New Deal experts whom the Roosevelt administration 
sent to Puerto Rico in ever increasing numbers. Governor Rexford 
Tugwell, a prominent member of the President’s ‘Brain Trust’, 
established two of the foundations of the present Government’s 
industrialization programme: the Planning Board, with all that 
it implies about the principle of planned economy, and the 
Development Board, popularly known as Fomento, with the func- 
tion of attracting American capital by all the clever devices that a 
team of brilliant economists can conceive. The most successful of 
these devices turned out to be a ten-years’ tax exemption offered 
to all industrial undertakings that the Planning Board considers 
consistent with its purposes. The ‘back-room boys’ of the Plan- 
ning Board also developed such successful baits for American 
business men as free land for factories, training schemes to adapt 
local workers and managers to American requirements, an excel- 
lent and freely offered research and information service, and so 
on. 

The planners started with an initial distrust of American private 
capital, not surprising given their New Deal background. A 
number of factories were started and operated by the Govern- 
ment. But in 1950 these factories were sold for $10 million to a 
Puerto Rican industrialist, Sr Luis Ferré, and since then there has 
been an ever more complete switch towards free enterprise. The 
Government still operates a number of factories, but this is done 
on a temporary basis and its main efforts are directed towards 
making the American business man feel at home in Puerto Rico. 
The industrialization programme has been most successful in the 
processing of the island’s agricultural produce (Puerto Rican rum 
successfully competes with the Cuban) and in promoting tourism 
(now the island’s fifth source of income, and rapidly rising). Of 
late, some heavy industry has been attracted, notably two large- 
scale oil refineries. 

The results of industrialization have certainly been spectacular. 
Puerto Rico now has a billion-dollar economy, and her national 
income has been steadily climbing by about 5 per cent annually. 
Last year, for the first time, industry surpassed agriculture as first 
source of the island’s income. Income from industry in 1957 was 
15 per cent above that of 1956, while income from agriculture sank 
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by 7 per cent, largely because of a disastrous hurricane.! San Juan, 
which had 35,000 inhabitants in 1898, is now a sprawling metro- 
polis of some 700,000. 

The international implications of Puerto Rico’s economic 
achievements are being increasingly realized. In 1950, Puerto 
Rico, in a spontaneous gesture, appropriated $50,000 for President 
Truman’s Point Four, and has made similar annual appropriations 
ever since. Theodore Moscoso, head of Fomento, and Luis Ferré 
were among the most spectacular figures at the San Francisco 
International Development Conference, sponsored jointly by 
Time-Life International and Stanford University in October 1957. 
Moscoso told the Conference that ‘what is transforming Puerto 
Rico is not money but the dynamic productive forces of the United 
States industrial concerns which made the investment decisions 
and are operating the new factories. Comparative amounts made 
as loans and grants would have nowhere near so great an impact.’ 

Sr Ferré, who is a prominent member of the Statehood Party 
and a strong advocate of the development of Puerto Rico by local 
as well as American capital, recently outlined a plan for inter- 
national development aid to underdeveloped countries on free 
enterprise lines but with capital offered only on conditions of rais- 
ing wages, improving working conditions, and generally behaving 
in a socially responsible way.? 

While Puerto Rico’s future looks bright, her economic sky is 
certainly not cloudless. For all the progress made, the per capita 
income is still only one-half that of Mississippi, the lowest in the 
Union. A lot of leeway is still to be made up: the Governor, in the 
State of the Nation Message of 1958, set 1970 as the year in which 
the present per capita income of the United States is to be attained, 
i.e. $2,000, almost four times as much as in Puerto Rico. The target 
is certainly a high one, and its achievement depends on a number 
of factors beyond the Puerto Rican Government’s control. A 
deepening of the present American recession would certainly be 
such a factor. 

Puerto Rico’s still increasing population presents another set of 
problems. One of America’s greatest and most beneficial gifts to 
Puerto Rico has been an improvement of health conditions which 
practically wiped out a number of tropical scourges like yellow 


1 Governor Mufioz Marin’s State of the Nation Message to the Legislature, 
22 January 1958. 

2 Speech delivered before the Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto Rico, 
15 December 1957. 
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fever and malaria and doubled the average life expectancy to the 
present figure of sixty-four years. The industrialization programme 
barely keeps up with population growth, and the slum abolition 
programme lags far behind, in spite of some good progress and the 
invention of a cement house costing only $300, which has been 
adopted by many other countries. Both abortion and voluntary 
sterilization are legal and popular to an extent surprising in a 
Catholic country. 

America has taken care of a considerable part of the island’s 
population increase—there are some 700,000 Puerto Ricans on the 
mainland, and 60,000 emigrated last year. Economic conditions 
both on the island and on the mainland will largely determine the 
future rate of migration. The Puerto Rican Government has a 
Migration Division to help to prepare migrants for their new life 
on the mainland. Not all migrants settle permanently ; many return 
to Puerto Rico when seasonal employment comes to an end. 
Migration figures have varied widely since the war, falling after 
the recession of 1953 to 21,000 in 1954.1 The present slump in the 
United States can be expected to have a considerable effect on 
migration. In New York, Puerto Ricans have furnished welcome 
labour in factories, hotels, restaurants, and other service indus- 
tries, but the only housing they can find and pay for is sub-stan- 
dard. Whole districts in New York have been taken over by Puerto 
Ricans, and the fact that few of them know English is a major 
problem for the education authorities. 

Island politics are certainly placid now, but may not remain so. 
The great question mark is what will happen after the Governor’s 
disappearance from the political scene: there is no successor in 
sight. Another source of worry is the undoubted fact that Puerto 
Rico’s most brilliant and promising young men go into economics, 
not politics. The success of ‘Operation Bootstrap’ is largely due to 
them but it has left a potentially dangerous political vacuum. 

Some questions have also been raised by another success: that 
of education, which has reduced illiteracy to some 15 per cent and 
is expected to eliminate it altogether in a not too distant future. 
Nor has higher education been neglected: the University of Puerto 
Rico, the largest of three, has 15,000 students. Its entire class of 
engineering graduates of 1957 received tempting offers from main- 
land firms, which some two-thirds accepted. But Mufioz Marin has 
of late become concerned about the prospects of an undesirable 

1 Cf. The Economist, 13 July 1957. 
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cultural hybridization; typically enough, his concern started some 
five years ago, when he saw a back-country cottage decorated with 
a sign reading ‘AGAPITO’S BAR’. The Governor asked Agapito why 
he chose to advertise his establishment in this hybrid Spanish- 
American fashion, and out of a conversation lasting several hours 
came some speeches advocating the preservation of Puerto Rico’s 
Spanish heritage and an Institute of Puerto Rican Culture, found- 
ed in 1955. Political opponents have, not unnaturally, tried to 
make political capital from these moves by implying that this 
‘cultural separatism’ might jeopardize Puerto Rico’s future rela- 
tions with the United States. 

But perhaps the most crucial unanswered question about Puerto 
Rico is whether self-help and American aid have succeeded in 
overcoming the aplatanamiento, the ‘bananization’ that, in Antonio 
Pedreira’s graphic phrase, afflicts man in tropical countries. Part of 
the answer is, of course, supplied by achievements outlined above. 
The Government’s Community Program Administration is try- 
ing to supply the answer on a deeper level. Its basic aim is to teach 
the jivaro, who is both socially and politically inarticulate, to help 
himself by a democratic community action. The programme now 
operates in 350 of the island’s 1,000 rural communities; it has been 
recently extended to the even tougher urban slum areas. It uses all 
the modern techniques; but its inspiration has come, as its 
Director, Fred Wale, told the author, ‘from the warm heart of the 
Governor’.’ By the joint efforts of Puerto Ricans and Americans, 
this small Caribbean island has, under its inspiring leader Luis 
Mufioz Marin, become an important laboratory of political, eco- 
nomic, and social experiments. 

; I. L. 


i 
1 Vol. IX, No. 2 of the Fournal of Social Issues, 1953, is entirely devoted to this 
programme. 
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